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spear out of the dead body, and would have thrust it into his own
throat, if the guards had not held his hands, and by main force car-
ried him away into his chamber, where all that night and the next
day he wept bitterly, till being quite spent with lamenting and ex-
claiming, he lay as it were speechless, only fetching deep sighs. His
friends apprehending some harm from his silence, broke into the
room, but he took no notice of what any of them said, till Aristander
putting him in mind of the vision he had seen concerning Clitus, and
the prodigy that followed, as if all had come to pass by an unavoid-
able fatality, he then seemed to moderate his grief. They now
brought Callisthenes, the philosopher, who was the near friend of
Aristotle, and Anaxarchus of Abdera, to him. Callisthenes used
moral language, and gentle and soothing means, hoping to find access
for words of reason, and get a hold upon the passion. But Anax-
archus, who had always taken a course of his own in philosophy, and
had a name of despising and slighting his contemporaries, as soon as
he came in, cried aloud, "Is this the Alexander whom the whole
world looks to, lying here weeping like a slave, for fear of the cen-
sure and reproach of men, to whom he himself ought to be a law and
measure of equity, if he would use the right his conquests have given
him as supreme lord and governor of all, and not be the victim of a
vain and idle opinion? Do not you know," said he, "that Jupiter is
represented to have Justice and Law on each hand of him, to signify
that all the actions of a conqueror are lawful and just?'* With these
and the like speeches, Anaxarchus indeed allayed the king's grief, but
withal corrupted his character, rendering him more audacious and
lawless than he had been. Nor did he fail by these means to in-
sinuate himself into his favor, and to make Callisthenes's company,
which at all times, because of his austerity, was not very acceptable,
more uneasy and disagreeable to him.
It happened that these two philosophers met at an entertainment
where conversation turned on the subject of climate and the transfei
of the air, Callisthenes joined with their opinion, who held that thosfc
countries were colder, and the winter sharper there than in Greece,
Anaxarchus would by no means allow this, but argued against it witli
some heat. "Surely," said Callisthenes, "you cannot but admit this
country to be colder than Greece, for there you used to have but one
threadbare cloak to keep out the coldest winter, and here you have
three good warm mantles one over another." This piece of raillery
irritated Anaxarchus and the other pretenders to learning, and the
crowd of flatterers in general could not endure to see Callisthenes so
much admired and followed by the youth, and no less esteemed by the
older men for his orderly life and his gravity, and for being con-
tented with his condition; and confirming what he had professed
about the object he had in his journey to Alexander, that it was only